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Extracis from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep. 
Continued from page 64. 


No desire ef change, or love of innovation, led 
me to abandon the long woolled sheep of my own neigh- 
bourhood, the Bampton breed dashed with the new Leices- 
ter ; anundoubted improvement was visible from the intro- 
duction of the new Leicester; but there was a prejudice 
so strong among our butchers against the latter breed, 
that we were compelled to look to Bristol market for 
purchasers, at the distance of fifty miles from home. ‘This 
stock continued to decrease in size considerably, inspite 
of all attempts, consistent with profit, to maintain it, 
notwithstanding fresh rams were three times brought 
from Leicestershire in the twelve years these sheep were 
in my possession; the loss of size in each four years, 
amounted nearly to five pounds per quarter. It will 
naturally be asked what sort of poor hungry soil this 
must have been, which could not maintain such sheep ? 
It was the vale of Taunton, proverbially known to 
be one of the most fertile spots in this kingdom, and 
much of the grass land, in which these sheep were de- 
pastured, was equal in strength to any in the vale. 

A man must be blind who could withstand such evi- 
dence as this. Nature pointed out that the steck was 
too coarse in quality, or our climate unfit, it matters not 
which: the fact was plainly marked, and it was merely 
an act of common prudence to follow her dictates. 

These sheep were sold; andthe same land, which 
carried forty-five breeding ewes was immediately 
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stocked with one hundred and fifty Ryelands in their 
stead. The neighbours said they would all be starv. 
ed; the winter was severe, but the ewes maintained 
themselves moderately well, and their lambs, at wean. 
ing time, were in the very best order. The ewes were 
depastured on the high lands, west of the Vale of Taun. 
ton, during the succeeding summer, at the rate of ten 
per acre, and came back into the Vule in good store 
state. One lot of these two-tooth sheep was bought by 
a farmer in the neighbourhood, and put in turnips ; be- 
tween Candlemas and Lady-day they were all killed; 
and on an average they turned out more pounds of 
rough fat than they were pounds per quarter. Land of 
the Vale of Taunton might have supported coarse. 
woolled sheep in size, had they been pushed in first 
year’s grass, or buriedinred clover up to their knees, 
and the refuse mown afterwards for hay ;_ but this was 
buying a good thing too dear ; it is not the size of indi: 
vidual sheep, but the quantity of good meat and -wool 
per acre which must enrich the farmer, and feed the 
public; and we wish to impress him with the convie- 
_ tion, that no breeds of sheep should be carried into dis- 
tricts ill adapted, both as to soil and climate, to receive 
them ; that, in exertion to improve the carcass, he should 
not forget there is such an article as wool; and that the 
breed of sheep which, on any given quantity of land, car. 
ries fora continuance the most wool, as well as flesh, 
and both of the highest quality, is that breed to be prefer. 
red, of whatever description it may be, or from what- 
ever country it may come. 

It is to be lamented that we have been such slaves te 
size, and that the eye can hardly resist it. A medium is 
most desirable; but, if extremes are to be admitted, 
without a doubt the small sheep, fine in its grain, is a more 
marketable commodity. The rich will have it, because its 
quality is superior ; in short because it eats better; the 
poor manwill find its joints more adapted to the strength 
of his purse ; and the dearer meat is to be, the more this 
argumentapplies; for legs and shoulders of mutton can. 
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not conveniently be cut, andretailed in pieces. There 
remains, then, but the manufacturer, the mechanic, and 
the middle class of housekeepers, to prefer coarse-grain- 
ed meat. So we reasoned when we first sent this Rye- 
land mutton to market; but these were the very peo- 
ple who greedily bought it at a penny per pound ad 
vance in price, and that too in a manufacturing-district. 
But we are told, that sailors, colliers, and keelmen, are 
sure customers for these over-fat joints; so they are, 
and long may they enjoy them! Fresh meat is fresh meat 
toa man coming from sea; but if he stays long in har- 
bour, and were once to break pale, and get a taste of 
better mutton, perhaps it would be no easy matter to 
bring him back again. 


We are told, too, that coarse fat mutton is best for salt. 
ing; mutten is not at all well suited to this purpose ; beef 
and pork take saltbetter. If men are to be kept on salt 
meat, be it so ; if they are to live on mutton, let that be 
good in quality. One of the first cutting butchers in 
London has often been heard to say, that he could not 
afford to buy fat coarse-grained sheep ; for that, besides 
the loss in spine fat, which he was obliged to cut from 
roasting joints, there was not lean enough to support the 
fat, which therefore roasted away ; and that so long as 
meat bears a better price than tallow, go long he must 
deal in South Downs, and sheep of that description. 


In pursuance of the object stated in the commence- 
ment of this Essay, the improvement of the fleece of our 
Short- W oolled Sheep, the author, in the spring of 1802, 
made avoyage to Spain, for the purpose of bringing 
home a flock of Spanish sheep. This attempt is not easily 
accomplished at gny time, but is more than commonly 
dificult in a time ofwar. It was an object, not only to 
attain the sheep themselves, but the whole system of 
management adopted by those who had the care of these 
flocks in Spain. In both these particulars, the author 
has been fortunate enough to succeed. The sheep were 
selected from a Trashumante, or travelling Meringa 
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flock, of undoubted high blood § The rams, twelve: in 
number, were picked from a flock of two hundred ; for, 
except the Manso, or bell-wether, the males are left en- 
tire, on apresumpton that they carry more wool than 
wethers, and equally fine. ‘The couples (ewes and 
lambs) were selected from a number proportionably 
large. Ofthe high blood and quality of this flock, the 
admiration of those shepherds, through whose flocks, 
twenty two in number, they passed in the course of 
their journey, about the end of March, was sufficiently 
indicative, if not otherwise established. Of their pro- 
perties as to carcass, and, which is equally material, 
their power of living hard, so as to carry much wool 
and flesh on asmall surface of land, it will be as well to 
draw aconclusion from fact, rather than from assertion. 
‘That must not be deemedabad breed of sheep, which, 
after a trial of some centuries, can maintain its high qua- 


» lity of wool, making two immense annual journeys, and 


in aless space of time than could well be supposed, more 
especially when we recollect that the first journey com- 
mences when lambs are four months old, or even less. 
There are few breeds in this country that could support 
such periodical marches for any length of time, and not 
suffer materially in the form as well as quality of the 
carcass, for both are inseparable, being, as before ob- 
served, fed from the same sources. 
To be continued. 


§ The Flocks bearing fine Wool in Spain, are distinguished by the appellation of Trashumante; 
and so called from travelling from one end of the kingdom to the cther; wintered in Estramadura, 
and other warm provinces; during the summer months they graze on the mountains of Castille, 
Leon, and Asturias. On the contrary, those flocks which are a!ways stationary, are, for that rea- 
son, called Estante, and belong to the provinces of Estramadura, Molina, Cordova, & other districts . 
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ON THE PROPER KIND OF SEFD WHEAT AXKD THECAUSES OF SMUT AND OTHES 
DISORDRERS TO WHICH THAT GRAIN IS LIABLE. 
By Sir John Ginclair, Bart. President of the Board of Agriculture. 


There is reason to believe, that the practice of using 
young seed, instead of old seed has greatly contributed 
to occasion the smut, and the other disorders to which 
that grain is liable. Any thing that weakens the plant 
must sooner or later be the parent of the disease. Now, 
young seed germinates immediately, and the flower it 
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contains is not so thoroughly ripened ; hence the young 
plant must be weaker; Whereas, old seed lies a consi- 
derable space of time in the ground before it germinates ; 
takes a stronger hold of it: the flower by which the 
young plant is at first sustained isin more perfect state; 
and the plant itself being stronger is consequently less 
liable to disease. In men and other animals, gradual 
growth is a great sign of health and longevity; and 
why should not the same principle extend to vegetables ? 
It is observed, that the fine thin skinned American 
wheat, is very apt to suffer by the mildew, owing it is 
supposed, to the same circumstances, of early or toorapid 
germination. 

It is probable, that the practice of using young seed, 
might be introduced in times of scarcity, when the high 
price tempted the farmer to dispose of the whole of his 
old stock. Its speedily appearing above ground, might 
be an argument in its favor adverting to the after eonse- 
quences, which might not be observed at the time, or at- 
tributed to other causes. I am informed, that a Mr. 
French of Ballirica, who farms in the hundreds of Es- 
sex, constantly uses old wheat; in that respect imitating 
the example of his father, who was led to the practice 
by finding that old seed was in general cheaper thannew. 
It is said, neither he, nor his son, ever had smutted 
wheat; and their crops have always been remarkably 
good. In their practice, provided the seed was sound 
and sweet, size or bulk was not much regarded; age 
being the principal object attended to. 

These observations are made for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of farmers to so interesting a subject of 
inquiry. Itis to be hoped, that many experiments will 
be tried, in various parts of the country, for the purpose 
of ascertaining an important fact, whether new or old 
seed ought to be preferred, and the grounds thereof. 

It would be of great use to ascertain, 1st. Whether 
the wheat should be preserved in straw or in sacks. 
2d. Whether young seed if it must be used, might not be 
improved, by being gently kiln dried so as not to hurt 
the germ; by this practice, the grain might be consoli- 
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dated, and the flower on which the plant must at first 
be maintained, more fully ripened. 3d. Whether the 
smut, which must possess animal or vegetable life, is not 
destroyed, or at least weakened, by the wheat being 
kept for a year. 4th Whether steeping is as necessa- 
ry for old wheat,as fornew. And Sih Whether it is 
not owing to the weakness of the plant and not to blights 
or other aerial influences, that it is liable to smut, and 
other disorders. It is singular, that spring wheat is less 
liable to milldew and other disorders than winter wheat; 
which perhaps may be partly owing to the circum. 
stance, that it never can be sown til] several months af- 
ter it is produced. 


It is to be hoped, that many experiments will be tried 
in the course of the season, and that the result thereof 
will be transmitted to the board of agriculture, to whom 
such information must be particularly acceptable. In- 
deed, those who communicate experiments upon this 
subject, will be well entitled tothe thanks of the board, 
and of the country. 


This paper having been transmitted to Mr Arthur 
Young, he returned it with the following remark. 

“ The advantage of sowing old seed has been long 
known in Gloucestershire, and generally practised on the 
Cotteswold Hills, where they sow so early, that they 
cannot use new seed ; and there they do not steep ‘on 
that account. In my report for Norfolk, p. 298, you 
will find trials and practice. See also Bannister’s Sy- 
nopsis, p. 84. [have sown old seed repeatedly, and ne- 
ver knew itsmutted. See Essex Report, Vol. I.p. 302.” 

Farmer’s Magazine. 
D>2DDDIDPIPCCELECEL CE 
ON THE CULTUEE OF POTATOES. 


Of all the roots produced in our fields and gardens, 
hone appears to be of so much consequence as the pota- 
toe. As food for the poor, they are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to turnips ; and might be rendered equally useful 
for cattle. As a fallow crop, they tend greatly to meli- 
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orate the soil; being in this respect equal to turnips ; 
aud, in general, pay the owner of the land much better, 

Some persons have objected to the general cultivation 
of potatoes, from the apprehension of wanting a mar- 
ket; but while they are retailed out at two shillings and 
six pence, or even at two shillings a bushel, (and it is ve- 
ry rarely that we can purchase them lower) this appre- 
hension will be groundless. 


Add to this, that potatoes may be very profitably used 
as food for cattle and hogs. No food is better for rear- 
ing and fattening the latter. Cows and oxen will also 
eat them frecly, and they are more easily preserved 
from frest than turnips ; hence they would prove an ex- 
cellent succedaneum atthe season when spring food is 
most wanted. 

If potatoes were introduced regularly in the farmer’s 
course of crops, on light good soils, great advantages 
would ensue. He need not be at the trouble and ex- 
pence of having them dug up clean. Let him only take 
up the best part, and then turn his swine in: they will 
gather and fatten on the rest, and repay their value in 
the manure they leave behind them. 

Potatoes grow best in a soil that is loose and deep, 
where the swelling of the roots meet the least obstruc- 
tion,and where they draw the greatest nourishment 
mosteasily. On this account, where the quantity in- 
tended to be raised is small, digging is preferable to 
ploughing, But if the land be ploughed deep, and well 
pulverized, success need not be doubted. They ought 
to be planted in lines, eighteen inches apart, and at 
twelve or fourteen inches distance in each line or row. 
This will give opportunity for earthing them up with the 
horse-hoe while young, which will greatly promote their 
fertility. If the horse-hoe is not inteuded to be used, 
plaut them a foot square, and earth them up with hand- 
hoes several times, which, although more expensive, will 
repay the cost. 

Care should, however, be taken, in the latter hoeings 
especially, not to go too near the plants, lest you cut the 
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roots. You need only, after they are weeded by hand, 
to draw up the earth fromthe centre round each plant. 
Vast quantities may be obtained by a little additional 
labour inkeeping them clean, and the land will be left 
in excellent order for succeeding crops. It is necessary 
to observe, that the same kinds ought never to be plant- 
ed twice together on the same land; nor the same land 
set with potatoes more than two years at the longest. 
When raised from the seed, great varieties, and some 
excellent new kinds, will be obtained. Bath Papers. 


DDD DDDIDIIDECECEKECKEEL 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The Rev. James Hatt, has, for several months past, 
been usefully engaged in experiments for procuring flax 
from broom. ‘Thisis done by the following process :— 
Steep the twigs, of the former year’s branches, preferring 
the most vigorous shoots, for two or three weeks, more 
or less according to the heat of the season, in stagnant 
water, or boil them for an hour, in water. This done, 
the flax separates freely from the twigs; and where 
there is not machinery for the purpose, it may be easily 
stripped off by children, or others, at any time, when not 
quite dry ; as hemp is pulled from the stalks. What adds 
to the value of this discovery is, that on being cleared of 
the flax, and steeped for some time in boiling water, 
the twigs, or wood, become tough and beautifully white, 
and are worth, at a medium, from a shilling to eight 
pence a pound, for making carpet brooms, &c. When 
stripped from the twigs, the flax requires only to be well 
washed in cold water, then wrung, and shaken well, 
and hung out to dry, previously to its being sent off to 
the paper manufacturers, &c. Professor Davy has 
bleached some of it for Mr. Hall, who has also seen it 
spun. The same gentleman also observes, that the 
fibres of all kinds of mallows are particularly beautiful, 
especially the malva sylvestris. They are finer than ca. 
mel’s hair, which they somewhat resemble, and there is 
no difficulty in procuring them. 


Lendou Mondly Magazine, 
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Eutract of a Letter from the same Gentleman, on Vege- 
tulle Materials for making Paper. 


Tor sorhe time past, among other pursuits, during my 
leisure houts, I have tried a variety of experiments re- 
soecting the various and least expensive articles from 
which paper can be made ; aa, partly with a view to this, 
I have travelled through the greater part of Scotland, 
England and Ircland. The result of my experiments 
and observations is, that by far the cheapest and most 
ready articles from which paper can be made are refuse 
ofhomp and flax ; and the hempen particles of the hemp 
and bean plant 

Itis a fact, that about the geterality of mills for beat- 

ing ant dressing hemp and flax, a large portion; in some 
inland places, amounting tb nearly one half what is car- 
ried thither, is either left there to rot under the name of 
refuse, or thrown away as of no use ; because too rough 
and short for being spun or converted into cloth: Now, 
from the experiment f have tried, | have uniformly 
fyund, that though too rough and short for being con- 
verted into cloth, even of the coarsest kindy the refuse of 
hemp and flax, on being beat and shaken so as to sepa- 
rate tli strawy from the rough stringy particles, which 
ean be done in a few minutes by a mill driven by wind, 
water, steam, oreven by an old blind horse, becomes 
thereby as pliable and as useful for making paper, as 
the longest and what is reckoned the most valuable part 
of the plant, after it has been converted into cloth and 
worn for years, 
_ In its natural state, it is true, the refuse of hemp and 
flax is generally of a brown and somewhat dark colour. 
Bat what of that? By the application of a little oil of 
vitriol and other cheap ingredients well known to every 
bleacher, such refuse, without being in the Jeast injured 
for making paper, can in afew hours, if necessary, be 
made as wiute as the finest cambric. By being beat 
When wet by a mill or otherwise, it also acguires a con- 
siderabic cegree of whiteness, 10 
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Nor is this all; for the bine or straw of hops containg 
an excellent hemp for making cloth, canvas, ropes, ca. 
bles and a thousand other articles; also the very best 
materials for making all kinds of paper. And it is a 
fact, that were even one half of the bine of the hops 
raised in the counties of Kent, Sussex and Worcester, 
instead of being thrown away after the hops are picked, 
or burnt, as is commonly done, steeped for five or six 
days in water, and beat in the same way as is done with 
hemp and flax (independent of what might be got from 
scarlet runners, nettles, the haum of potatoes, &c.) there 
woud be found annually materials enough for three 
times the paper used in the British dominions. 

While we admire the rapid progress that is making in 
painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, coach build. 


ing, and the elegant arts in general, one cannot help be. 


ing astonished at the slow progress that is making in 
discoveries of the useful kind in various departments. 
Though it has not been attended to, nor, so far asI 
know, has ever been mentioned by any one, yet it is cer- 
tain that according to size, every bean plant contairs, 
from 20 to 35 filaments running up on the outside, under 
a thin membrane, from the root to the very top, all 
round; the one at each of the four corners being thicker 
and stronger than the rest. It is also certain that next 
to Chinese seagrass, in other words the material with 
which hooks aresometimes fixed to the ends of fishing- 
lines, the filaments of the bean plant are the strongest 
and most durable yet discovered.—These, with a little 
beating, rubbing and shaking, are easily separated from 
the strawy part, when the plant has been a few days 
steeped in water, or is damp, and in a state approaching 
to fermentation, or what is commonly called rotting. 
From carefully examining the medium number of 
stalks or bean plants, ina square foot, in a variety of 
ficlds, and multiplying these by 4840, the square feet in 
an acre, and then weighing the hem» or filaments of a 
number oi stalks, | find that there are, at a medium, 
about 2cwh of wep vn tuese filamens in an acre, ad- 
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mirably calculated for being converted into.canvas, ca- 
bles, cordage anda thousand other things where strength 
and durability are of importanee, as well as, with a little 
preparation, into papet of allkinds, even that of the most 
delicate texture. Now, as there are, at least, 200,000 
tick, horse and other beans, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and since, where there is not machinery for the 
purpose, the poor of each work bouse, and others both 
young and old, males as well as females, might (hemp 
having risen lately from 60 to 100 pounds per ton) be 
advantageously employed, and gain something hand- 
some for themselves, in peeling or otherwise separating 
the filaments from the strawy part of the bean plant, af- 
ter the beans are threshed out. Yours, &c. 
JAMES HALL, 
D>DDIDDICLELALEL 
BOTANY. 


It appearsthat in the principal works of botany, thereare 
described 2046 genera, and 19,803 species of plants, of 
which 683 genera have but one species, 263 but two, 
174 but three, 124 but four. This enumeration is, how- 
ever, only an approximation to the truth, as the works 
referred to. are defective, and we may call the number 
of described plants 22,000. The first edition of Lin. 
naeus’s Species Plantarum contained only 7,300. 


(Lendon Monthly Magazine for January, 1809.) 
National Wealth, 


_ Mr. Oram, bookseller, at Trenton, is about republish- 
ing in a duodecimo volume in boards, at 60. cents, 

cellor Livingston’s celebrated “ essay ON SHEEP.” This 
treatise has been corisidered of such utility and impor- 
tance in the state of New York, that the legislature of 
that state has ordered 1500 copies of it to be distributed at 
the public expence. We trust indvidual patronage will 
render any farther legislative provision unnecessary. 
Jf we would arrive at real independence of other nations, 
we must cherish the means which alone can make us so 


—and of these means sheep are an important and indis. 
pensable part. 
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WOBURN SHEEP-SHEARING. 


DIDI DIPICELEEKK 5 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY. 
The Company, after breakfast, repaired to the slaugh. 
ter house, near Woburn Abbey, to view the carcasses 
of the fat wethers, shewn alive yesterday, as follow— | 


Mk. Buss. 3 Lonrp Oncey. 
Ib. oz. Ib. oz 
Carcass .. ,.92 S8Carcass........102 8 
Loose Fat . pte ty’ 10 14 Loose Fat....... 10 4 
Pleees*s fF. 040. @ 4Fleece.... 2058, 6 ll 
Mr. Runciman. Mr. Crayton. 
Ib. oz. Ib. 02. 
Geeeet ot ce 92 7Carcass....... 130 § 
Loose Fat..... .13 15 Loose Fat...... 2 0 
Wie, ‘as sinithee soln WB RNCRLS bes basi enue iN 
Mr. Pratt, Mr. Trevor. 
Ib. oz, Ib. 07, 
yerets, i a ll 112 12Careass ........ 8512 
Loose Fat.......13 Yloose Fat......11 12 
PRE. va as Oe 


The company next repaired to the park, where were 
exhibited an experiment with Lambert's mole Capstan 
draining Plough—the prize Sheep shearing—a choice 
collection of seeds of grasses and other. agricultural 
plants—the process of building a wall of pise, or com, 
pressed earth—various implements of husbandry—a se- 
cond shew of South Down Tups—and several Hereford 
and Devon Cattle. 


About three o'clock the company repaired to the Park 
Farm, and sat down to an elegant dinner, his Grace (the 
duke of Bedford) in the chair. After which, and several 
appropriate toasts, his Grace roge, and proceeded to read 
the adjudication of the several J udges, for the different 
classes of his Premiums, as follows, viz. 


To Mr. Bithrey, a Cup, for his 2-shear long wooled fa 
wether. 





ed 
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To Mr. John Butfield, a Cup, for his 2-shear long wool, 
ed fat wether, bred in Bedfordshire. 

ToR. Trevor, Esq. a Cup, for his 2-shear short wool- 
cd fat wether, 

To Wm. Runciman, a Cup, for his 2-shear short wool. 
ed fat wether, bred in Bedfordshire, 

To Mr. Bliss, a Cup, for his pen of long-wooled 
theaves. * 

To Lord Ongley, q Cup, for his pen of short wooled 
theaves. 

To Mr. Trevor, a Cup, for his pen of short wooled 
theaves, bred in Bedfordshire. 

The judges for the long-wooled sheep, were Lord So. 
merville, Richard Astley, Esq, and Thomas Crook ; and, 
for the short-wooled sheep, J. Reeves, John Elman, jun, 


and Henry Boys. 
His Grace, on the delivery of these Cups, paid a well 


merited compliment to the general excellence of the 
sheep exhibited, and of those in particular, to which 
prizes had been adjudged. 

A Cup was awarded and delivered to Wm. Rencimén, 
for the best boar under two years old. 

There were awarded and delivered to John Bollard, of 
Lidlington, 5 guineas. George Arnald, of Aspley 4 gui- 
neas. James Martin of Northill, 3 guineas, Job Ar- 
nold, of Crawley, 2 guineas. Richard Cozens, of Lid. 
lington, 1 guinea, for theic respective merits in mye 
shearing. 

Twenty guineas were adjudged to Mr. Robert Salmon, 
for his Planting-plough and Drag; an implement which 
wag much and very justly commended. 

The Cup for the best plough was adjudged to Andrew 
Wilson, his Grace’s bailiff at the Park Farm; and two 
guineas to John Green the holder of it. 

Thirty guineas were delivered to Mr. William Runci- 
man, of Birchmoor Farm, for the most satisfactory com- 
parisons of the drill and broad-cast culture of corn, on 
ten acres of land, 


* Ewe lambs of the first year. 
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The premiums to careful shepherds were next distri. 
buted, as follows, viz. 
5 gs. to J. Sherwood, for raising 252 lambs from 205 ewes. 














4 gs. to———Clark, LBB $< -2- ee 256 -——— 
8 gs. to J. Holland, 20-185, re ———— B13 -—— — 
2 gs. to——Nottingham,-—---—58]——--—---—-521---- — 
1g to — wh, ee wre 2G. ---- 


His Grace then lamented, that a third year bad elap. 
sed, without his having received any claims. for the fifty 
guineas he had offered, for making ten acres, at. the 
least, of land, in Bedfordshire, into.water-meadow ; es. 
pecially, as they had only to view his meadows here, at 
Priestley and at Maulden, to be convinced of its immense 
advantages. As they might also be, by consulting Mr. 
Coke and Mr. Reeves of Norfolk, who. were present. 
Hic should, however, continue to. offer: it for one year 
more ; and should make no other alteration in his pre- 
miums, for next year, than omitting that for comparative 
trials of drill and broad cast husbandry, the trials. having 
proved in favour of the drill uniformly. 


_ The printed conditions of premiums for next year, 
were then distributed to the company, as also a statement 
of drilled and broad-cast husbandry, by Messrs. Batchel- 
dors, of Lidlington, in Bedfordshire. 

His Grace concluded by remarking, that his objects 
in these Meetings were general improvement, and that 
of Bedfordshire Husbandry in particular; which he la. 
mented much to say, was still disgracefully behind that 
of many other counties, a disgrace which he earnestly 
exhorted the company present, to do their best to wipe 
away, as speedily as possible. His grace then gave, 

“ Mr. Coke, and Norfolk Husbandry.” 


Mr. Coke rose and said, that called on as he was to 
acknowledge the compliment paid to him, and to Norfolk 
Farming; he lamented that he could not sit down witb- 
out joiningin the charge brought by their Noble Host, 
against much of the husbandry of Bedfordshire, where 


little improvement was certainly visible, Often as he - 
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had repeated his invitation in that room, to the Bedford- 
shiré farmers, to come down to Holkham, and view the 
system here and on the farms of his tenants, few had 
availed themse'ves of it. He was proud to state, that 
some of his tenants, who were formerly as backward as 
themselves, and as prejudiced m favour of old practices 
as themselves, Mr. Reeves in particular, who was pre- 
sent, were now bright examples of good management. 
Norfolk sheep. continned Mr. Coke. have given place to 
Mr. Elman’s improved South-down sheep, and drilling 
has become general, without any instances of farmers 
going back from Downs to Norfolk sheep, or from drill- 
ing to broad-cast corn, and by which practice the car- 
lock, and other disgraceful weeds of Bedfor dshire, ought 
to be got ridof. Mr. Coke concluded by observing, that 
Sir Joseph Banks, by his exertions in favour of Spanish 
sheep, had rendereda most important service to our ma- 
nufactures ; but do they, said he, want mutton? or can 
we have a fine fleece on a fat carcass? and gave, 
“ Sir Joseph Banks, and a fine fleece on a fat carcass.” 
The worthy Baronet rose, and with much animation 
and good humour, thanked the company, congratulating 
them that it was at length admitted, that improvement 
in wool had beeu effected: and said, that if the Merino 
carcasses were inferior, it was, because their improve- 
ment was but just begun. We have, said he, seen New 
Leicesters rise from nothing, and no one knows what 
breed; and we have seen Downs, formerly like rats in 
size, now rivalling any breed in the kingdom. In Spa- 
nish sheep there is as much capability as in Lincoinshires, 
which have risen into Bakewells, or in little rats of 
South-downs, which have swollen into improved Downs 
This speech was much and long applauded. 
The company returned to the farm, and.a sale of Park 
Farm stock took place, as follows : 
10 South-down Theaves 41 guineas, Rev.-——-Sims. 
Mr. Elman. 
41. ..,.. Mr. Morris, 
10 ditto Ewes, two-shear40 ..,... Mr. Elman. 
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10 ditto. three shear. . .39 guineas ditto: _ 
10 ditto full mouthed . . 31:.... Mr. J. Mooré. 


A Devon Heifer, three See 
years old. . 201-2... Mr. Smith 


Ditto. On ere. ae ditto 


A Hereford Cow, se-2 5 ? 
ven years old. ? 221:3.°. .. ditto: 


Ditto. ditto. ..... Tn Cadets Mr. J. Moore. 

A Devon Bull, aged. . 24..... Mr. Coke. 

A Hereford Bull, ditto..60 ..... Mr. Smith. 

The company then began to sever 4 iy some repair. 
ing to the Holkham,and others to the Beechwood Park 
fctes, and Hereford Agricultural Meeting. 


Extracted and abridged fromthe Loodon GLOBE, of Jure 22, 1810. 
PIPIDIDICCECEKLE 
WOOL CARDING. 

Scnotrrecp & Hoorman have lately erected a eom- 
plete set of Wool Carding Machines at the Adelphi 
Mills, three and a half miles from Bladensburg, Prince 
George’s County Maryland. 


This mode of Carding Wool into rolls, is so generally 
approved, where ever it has been brought into use, that 
there can remain no doubt of its utility. It saves 
much labor and time, prepares the wool better for cloth, 
and by mixing it in larger quantities, renders the cloth 
of an even texture and uniform quality; wool of dif- 
ferent colours may be nicely mixed—and. the expence is 
but 10 cents per pound. 

Those whosend wool to such machines ought to have 
it assorted and washed; matty ends, dirty locks’ and 
burs must be cutoff; and to every 8 or 10 pounds of 
wool, one pound of soft grease should be sent, together 
with a sheet sufficiently large to contain the rolls, which 
may be carried on horseback without injury, or in a cart 


or mene 
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